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SERMON. 


Psaim 122: 6—Pray for the peace of Jerusalem. 
Psalm 137: 5—IfI forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand forget her 
cunning. 


These passages seem to me not only pertinent to the occa- 
sion which has called us together, but suggestive of reflections 
befitting the exciting times through which we are passing. 
Jerusalem was the capital of the Hebrew commonwealth. It 
was this that made it so precious in the eyes of the royal poet, 
and so dear to the heart of every loyal Israelite. 

By general consent, these and kindred passages have been 
interpreted as the utterances of a fervid love for the church ; 
as the impassioned avowals of that invincible fidelity and cen- 
tralizing affection by which the christian is bound to the fel- 
lowship and communion of God’s people. And this interpre- 
tation is doubtless within their spirit and lawful use. 

In the Jewish economy the civil and religious polities were 
united. In its earlier history, the government was a pure 
theocracy, administered by a divinely appointed magistracy, 
as in the case of Moses and Joshua, and the first judges and 
prophets, And, when at length, insanswer to a depraved 
proclivity to be conformed in their political organization to 
the idolatrous nations around them, God in judicial anger 
gave them a king; still the religious element was so positive 
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and absolute in the throne, that faith in God and loyalty to 
the government, or piety and patriotism, became convertible 
terms. 

An Israelite indeed, in whom there was neither religious 
nor political guile, was one that “feared God and honored 
the king,” and preferred the peace and security of his coun- 
try above houses, lands and fire-side comforts; in a word, 
*¢ above his chief joy.” 

When Jerusalem was besieged by enemies, every true Is- 
raelite dropped his mattock or forsook his flock, and seizing 
his javelin or spear, turned his face and footsteps towards the 
sacred city, exclaiming, “ If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let 
my right hand forget her cunning, and let my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth; if I prefer not Jerusalem above my 
chief joy.”” The love of country is everywhere the same, 
whether under the administration of an Hebrew shepherd 
king, or of the citizen chief of democratic America ; and in 
proportion to its civilization and moral culture, everywhere, 
equally fruitful, in an unselfish and heroic devotion to the 
popular weal. . 

Let us then briefly review the history of this overshadow- 
ing national adversity which puts us into such lively sympathy 
with these avowals of the word of God, and makes the bible 
almost equally the text book of the soldier and the minister 
at the altar; of the camp and battle-field ; of the church and 
pulpit ;.and of like authority in questions of civil as of eccle- 
siastical interest. 

A few months since the national flag was struck down from 
one of the strong places of the nation’s defence ; the national 
honor was insulted ; the national strength challenged ; and 
the very life of the nation threatened at its capital ; not by 
the insolence of a foreign foe, but of a sectional rebellion. 

But in this dark hour of parricidal madness and intestine 
peril, from millions of lips came forth this impassioned assev- 
eration of loyalty, “If I forget thee, O my country, let my 
right hand forget her cunning.” 

The high and the low ; the rich and the poor ; the learned 
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1 
and the unlearned; husbands and wives, parents and children, 
without distinction of class or sex, from decrepit age to infan- 
cy—all were moved by one impulse, all swayed by one con- 
trolling passion; the love of country. 

There is said to be in the physical economy a latent concen- 
tration of reserved force and strength, of which we are never 
conscious till some extreme exigency demands its exercise 
and stimulatesits action. It is so with some of the strongest 
impulses of our social and moral nature. 

For a time, all love of country will seem to be lost under 
the shifting currents and chafed and agitated surface of polit- 
ical intrigue and party strife; but in the crisis of national 
danger this reserved force of patriotism is evoked and rises 
up like Samson, to overwhelm the treacherous Philistines with 
slaughter upon slaughter. _ Doubtless all this is as it should 
be. ‘Like all great controlling forces, patriotism is developed 
when needed, and comes forth in quantity and intensity equal 
to the occasion. 


Electricity is not always seen in the flashing lightning, nor 
heard in the crashing thunder; but it pervades meanwhile 


_the heavens and the earth, and when its purifying power is 


needed, it goes forth upon the tempest and the storm, 

The love of parentage is not always intensely excited, but 
in the hour of sickness or suffering, it watches with angelic 
tenderness and fidelity around the couch of infancy and child- 
hood. So with the love of country. Its seat is deep down in 
the heart, but like water of the hidden abyss, stirred only by 
some violent convulsion ; when once in motion it is as restless 
as the surging deep. The echo of the first guns against Sum- 
ter was the knell of all party spirit and strife throughout the 
loyal States. 

The flashing of the startling intelligence along the wires 
that the war had actually begun, was like the blast of Barak’s 
trumpet upon the mountains of Israel; and millions of free- 
men sprang to their arms and demanded the liberty to avenge 
the insulting treachery. Never in the history of any people 
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was there such a total reversion of popular feeling and senti- 
ment; never such an outburst of wounded and indignant 
patriotism ; never the manifestation of such an invincible re- 
solve to wipe out the reproach, and atone at any sacrifice of 
property and life, for the flagrant wrong. Nor was it the mad- 
ness of acerbated pride or blinded passion that ruled the hour ; 
it was the intensely excited, but righteously indignant answer 
of loyalty to treachery; of outraged patience and forbearance 
to the precipitate perfidy and reckless temerity of treason. 

Up to this point, men throughout the North, in strong ma- 
Jjorities, were anxiously looking for some peaceful solution of 
our difficulties. They were divided and subdivided in opin- 
ion from the widest extremes of party fanaticism on either 
hand, as represented in the abolition gospel of Musical Hall, 
or in the servile gospel of the New York Observer and Jour- 
nal of Commerce. It is not denied that men, and cliques of 
men, of the rabid and belligerent type, were everywhere to be 
found. It is conceded that there was a large class, silently 
but keenly sensitive to the swagger and menace of the slave 
power; but the prevailing feeling, as abundantly shown at 
our local elections, was for an honorable peace ; indeed, peace 
almost at any price, and so strong was the tendency in this - 
direction that we began to fear that country and government 
and national honor would be offered up as a whole burnt 
offering to the moloch of another shameless compromise. 

When, therefore, the word went abroad that Sumter was 
to be evacuated as a strategical necessity, national men yield- 
ed in silence ; but every expression and attitude showed that 
the whole head was sick, and the whole heart faint with dis- 
appointment and discouragement. A large and respectable 
wing of the political press, however, regarded it as a masterly 
stroke of ‘ peace policy” which was to crush out secession and 
bind Virginia and the other border States in decided alle- 
giance to the Union. 

Some of the leading administration journals labored hard 
to convince the South that Mr. Lincoln was “ par excellence” 
a conservative man, and that his administration would enforce 
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’ all the constitutional securities of the “‘ peculiar institution,” 
as well as dutifully et the most extreme implications of 
the “ fugitive slave code.” 

But to all this, the slavocratic regency replied, “* That their 
controversy was not with Mr. Lincoln, or with the presump- 
tive character of his administration. It might be all that was 
claimed for it ; conservative, generous and just as the possi- 
bilities of the case would allow, but the election had demon- 
strated that under the Yankee rule of majorities, the balance 
of power had passed from the South into the hands of the 
North. The North had become a unit, or in Southern verbi- 
age, sectional ; the empire of suffrage was therefore lost to 
the South ; and as she could no longer rule, so she scorned to 
be ruled, and would therefore at all hazards go out of the 
Union. To this issue she had been looking for more than a 
quarter of a century, and was fully resolved now to consum- 
mate it.” 

Well, this was candid, manly and evidently truthful. The 
ground of this controversy has all along been the federal com- 
pact. The genius of the government is freedom. Freedom 
is national ; slavery exceptional and local. After a struggle 
of years, freedom asserts its legitimate supremacy, and as- 
sumes the control of empire. 

All this is but the logic of the federal compact, an organic 
necessity, a constitutional law which administrations had pow- 
er to modify, but no ability to change in its more ultimate 
workings. The leading statesmen of the South saw this, and 
boldly struck for an independent confederacy. Itis a shallow 
view which refers this conflict of years to mere political am- 
bition, or sectional jealousy and hate. Calhoun was no dem- 
agogue ; he wasa man of profound philosophical thought, and 
foresaw the “irrepressible conflict,” and the inevitable triumph 
of freedom over slavery, under the constitutional provisions of 
the federal union. 

Calhoun is dead, “ but he yet speaketh,” and his doctrine is 
the animating spirit of this rebellion. Indeed, one can almost 
hear his fiery eloquence ringing through the legislative halls 
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of the South, controlling her councils, and electrifying the’ 
hearts of her people from the Potomac to the Gulf of Mexico. 
It is true—slavery, under the most favored conditions, can ney- 
er keep pace with freedom ; freedom is youthful, fleet-footed, 
immortal, a child of the skies. Slavery in every way is its 
antagonism. Two such opposites could not be expected long 
to walk in harmony ; the wonder is that they should have 
kept company so long. The federal compact did not an- 
ticipate it. It designed that slavery should die—gradually 
and quietly to be sure; yet that d should die. The history 
of all our earlicr administrations proves this, and it were worse 
than silliness or political pedantry to deny it. The South 
concedes it, and says, “Don’t attempt to whitewash us with 
the promise of forbearing and conservative administrations. 
The federal constitution is against us and we abjure it. We 
will separate peaceably if you will let us, but forcibly if we 
must. We have made the experiment, and learned to our cost 
that slavery and freedom cannot exist together. The one 
must exterminate the other.” Than which nothing is more 
evidently true. 

But to resume the record of events. Stwmter was not al- 
lowed a peaceful evacuation on any honorable terms. It must 
surrender under penalty of bombardment or starvation. Its 
gallant commander with his Spartan band is not allowed to 
retire unless he strike down the hated stars and stripes, and 
yield his sword to traitors. The result was a heroic defence ; 
a surrender from sheer exhaustion and famine, and a resur- 
rection of the old republic to fight over again the battles of 
the revolution. This shameless breach of peace and faith an- 
nihilated the spirit of party, and made the loyal part of the 
nation one—the people and the government a unit—so that 
with truth it could be said that we who but a few days before 
‘* seemed to be no people, were a people,” and that “a nation” 
if not literally “ born,” was yet resurrected and regenerated 
‘in a day.” 

But if this were a question of might against right; of the 
stronger against the weaker; of the oppressor against the op- 
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pressed, then however strong we might assume to be in mate- 
rial forces, and however confident of a speedy victory, still 
there would be the certainty of a final defeat, for in the end 
the right is sure to gain the day. I do not believe in the 
atheistical apothegm that Providence is always found on the 
side of the heaviest guns. That would falsify the record of 
the revolution, and no small part of the world’s history in the 
struggles of right against wrong, and the providential deliver- 
ances of the oppressed from the oppressor. The advances of 
right, if slow, are sure ; the gains of truth are never lost ; the 
stream of freedom never flows backward ; never wastes. The 
light of social and civil liberty must ‘‘ shine more and more 
unto the perfect day.”’ 

If therefore the government had not the right in this matter, 
I should be rather depressed than elated by the passing dem- 
onstrations of popular loyalty to its measures of defensive and 
subjective warfare. Orif the government had transcended its 
powers, or violated in any way its federal relations, and the 
war were one of despotic assumption against the constitution- 
al sovereignty of the States, there would then be an apology 
for resistance, and loyalty, if a duty, could never be a spon- 
taneous inspiration. But every one knows this is not so. 

The storm of popular indignation that followed the bom- 
bardment of Sumter, making the heart of the people throb as 
the heart of one man with loyalty, and sending its fires cours- 
ing through every artery and vein even to the extremities 
of the republic—tightening every nerve, contracting every 
brow, and compressing every lip of man, woman and child, 
from the lakes to the Potomac, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, with the fixed resolve to put down this rebellion, 
proves that it was a flagrant breach of faith, a shameless sec- 
tional perjury. In every legitimate movement, the South has 
always had strong political alliances in the North. She could 
calculate, as she did, with certainty, for nearly half a century 
back, upon any amount of Northern co-operation, in every 
peaches involving either her ambition or interest. Indeed, 
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the history of the government is, to a great extent, the history 
of Southern administration and Southern. policy; the North 
yielding to her claims, and passing over to her hands govern- 
mental responsibilities and immunities, satisfied ourselves 
with the fruitful gains of agricultural, commercial, and man- 
ufacturing industry, or with the privilege of working hard 
and growing rich. The South has had the army, the navy 
and the government. The North has held the plow, drove the 
loom and swept the ocean. Her seamen have not been com- 
modores and midshipmen, but captains and boat-steerers. Her 
landsmen have not been diplomatists, heads of departments 
and clerks, but merchants, mechanics and farmers. 

In all these matters of legitimate preference, the South has 
been allowed to engross her own choices, and generously aid- 
ed therein. Even the “ peculiar institution,” through parti- 
san alliances, has received from the North a very kindly con- 
sideration. 

At the indignation meetings following the brutal attack 
upon Sumner, the leading republicans were careful to say 
they did not mean any special indignation or disrespect 
for slavery. Who gave the South the odious fugitive slave 
law, and then came home and told Massachusetts that she 
must “ conquer her prejudices,” or in other words barter her 
conscience to keep the peace and save the Union? and New 
England obeyed him for the passing hour, and the Union was 
saved. It was New England’s noblest son, the nation’s dip- 
lomatic king—the immortal Webster. 


In the face of historical data like these, who will presume 
to say that the South has not all along had alliances in the 
North equal to all ghe exigencies of political strategy and gov- 
ernmental control. Even down as late as the opening of the 
last presidential campaign, the South was strong in Northern 
affinities, and nothing was wanting for the continuance of the 
Southern regime in the government, but the integrity of the 
democratic patty. Had she kept that citadel of her strength, 
she might have been supreme in our national councils to-day. 
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But she saw the growing strength of the North and West ; the 
rapid and sturdy development of freedom, despite all the 
checks imposed by her long continued control of federal re- - 
“sources ; that the genius and spirit of the constitution, by 
whomsoever administered was freedom, and could therefore 
never be effectually subsidized to the perpetuity and propaga- 
tion of slavery, and that nothing remained under the impend- 
ing logic of events and closing up of long accumulating issues, 
but either to strike for a reconstruction of the government or 
force a rupture and separation. 

Accordingly, it is now frankly acknowledged by the leaders 
of the rebellion, that the election of Mr. Lincoln, so far from 
being the cause of the separation, was simply its occasion ; 
the convenient and successful time for its inauguration. Had 
Mr. Douglas, or any other than their own sectional candi- 
date been elected, the result if delayed, would have been final- 
ly the same. Indeed, it is now well understood that the 
republican victory, and the election of Abraham Lincoln, was 
a “coup de etat” of Southern politicians for precipitating the 
revolution. For this end, they seceded from the democratic 
party, abjured it, and sought and procured its defeat. 

Such, in brief, is the history of the rebellion. With what 
success it has been prosecuted, and what its prospects are, 
the record of the past six months, and its present status will 
show. If its proportions and the desperate energy by which 
it has been maintained have exceeded our expectations, its 
results have without doubt sadly disappointed theirs. Their 
splendid visions of independence and empire, are not yet re- 
alized. It is found to be not quite so easy a matter to break 
up a government and extemporize a nation as was at first sup- 
posed. And we, on our part, have learned that when treason 
has been allowed to reach the proportions and assume the 
compactness of an organized faction, and to appropriate by 
stealth to its use the ordnance, fortifications and defences 
of a country, it requires something more than a constabula 
tory force to put down the insurrection. 

The magnitude of this conflict is best indicated by the lines 
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of battle on either side, stretching in parallels with the Poto- 
mac from the Cheseapeak to the Mississippi. And what will 
the end be? Alas, who can say. 

While we have unwavering convictions of the justice of our 
cause, and believe that we are “on the Lord’s side’’ because 
on the side of freedom, civilization and humanity, and are 
therefore expectant and confident of victory in the end; yet 
what intermedidte reverses and sufferings we shall be éalled 
to pass through, no one can foresee. We are beginning to 
learn that success, even with the advantages of a righteous 
cause and the overshadowing protection of a just Providence, 
is yet the result of ample preparation, stringent discipline, pa- 
tient waiting and of enduring courage and heroism. The 
great trial of faith and patriotism is still in the future—in 
that severe, and it may be, lengthened discipline by which _ 
Providence designs to try our loyalty, and confirm and con- 
solidate our national character. 

- God creates nations; puts them upon probation ; subjects 
them to discipline and educates them for the great ends 
of his wise and beneficent government. For this purpose he 
leads them into the mazes of the wilderness, thrusts them 
into the desert, shuts them up between the mountains and the 
sea, or presses them into narrow passes of moral and religious 
conflict where principles must be tested ; integrity tried, and 
fidelity to his authority manifested and awarded. “The na- 
tion that will serve me I will honor; but the people that will 
not serve me shall be utterly destroyed.” 


The stability of States, not less than the salvation of indi- 
viduals, is suspended on obedience to God. And therefore it 
becomes us devoutly and intelligently to inquire : What are 
the teachings of Providence in this fiery ordeal? what its 
reproofs ; its admonitions ; ; its warnings; its counselings ; its 
requirements ? And in the light of these, what our national 
failings, frailties and sins? It has long been painfully evident 
to observing minds that we were rapidly maturing for the cor- 
rective retributions of Heaven, and that unless God departed 
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from his usual fidelity and severity in his dealings with nations, 
he would soon confront us with the decided indications of his 
displeasure. Under the corrupting power of an unparalleled 
material prosperity; in the easy and rapid accumulation of 
wealth, and the indolence and profligacy thence arising, we 
were fast loosing sight of the true ends of life, and were 
sinking into the slough of a debasing sensualism, where all 
christian restraint and obligation, as well as all allegiance to 
truth, right, duty, humanity, government and God were being 
lost sight of and disregarded. As a consequence, our whole 
civilization, and with it, in a popular sense, our religion, was 
becoming gross, sickly, effete, and we might add in truth, 
apostate, dead. The decadence was manifest in all the rela- 
tions of life, domestic, social and civil ; in the household, the 
neighborhood, the State, the Church ; in business interchang- 
es; in the political caucus, and not unfrequently in the parish 
and pulpit. And everywhere in about the same descending 
ratio. Official responsibilities and places of political trust 
were becoming matters of purchase and trade, wholly irre- 
spective of character or ability, from the President to the 
village postmaster ; from a foreign minister to the chairman 
of a town-council. Indeed, the whole realm of politics had 
become so demoralized that men who retained any lingering 
regard for honor or conscience, turned away equally in dis- 
gust and from self defense. In the more public relations of 
society, equity, right and merit were seldom allowed a hear- 
ing; availability, success, wealth, the almighty dollar—these 
were the highest tests of character ; the standards of social and 
political orthodoxy, and in not a few cases, the most accept- 
able qualifications for the immunities of ecclesiastical stand- 
ing and fellowship. But from this deadly slumber, from this 
gross and sensuous lethargy, Providence has timely awaken- 
ed us, if not to save us individually, yet to preserve and renew 
the national life. 

As God, from the very borders of Canaan, turned Israel 
back into the wilderness till that perverse generation perished, . 
and then gave that goodly land to their children, of whom it 
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could be said, that they were “holiness to the Lord; so we 
trust he will reserve our goodly inheritance of freedom, puri- 
fied and improved by this baptism of suffering and blood, as 
the portion of our children and our children’s children forever. 
It is surely not without some moral, and we will hope, benefi- 
cent end, that we are so suddenly called to pass from the 
light of as brilliant and luxuriant a prosperity as any people 
ever enjoyed, to the darkness of an adversity as fearful in its 
foreshadowings as any people ever endured. For no affliction 
can be more blighting, no calamity more withering, and no 
curse more desolating, than an internecine war. 

Henceforth, till this war is finished, our homes and fire- 
sides, our places of business, workshops and farms, with the 
luxuries, embellishments and comforts thereof, must be 
exchanged for the severity and hazards of a campaign of 
carnage and blood. But whatever may be the issue of our 
arms, it is evident that this conflict will not leave us as it 
found us. From necessity, under the administration of the 
camp and battle-field, we are in a transition state, and we can 
but hope that the change may be to a higher plane of national 
existence, and more worthy, enduring prosperity. When we 
have crushed out this rebellion and vindicated the honor and 
integrity of the government, as with God’s permission we 
shall, we shall find, I trust, that in the bitter struggle, convic- 
tions will have been elimnated, and lessons of political wisdom. 
gained, which rightly used, will be the fruitful germs of a 
purer national faith and higher civilization. 

One of the most hopeful and proximate results of the con- 
flict, if not already secured, is a more:consolidated and perfect 
nationality. The idea ofa family of nations, or of thirty-four 
independent States revolving around the federal centre in 
voluntary harmony and sisterhood, may be very poetical 
and beautiful, but is a political myth and falsehood neverthe- 
less. The whole doctrine of State sovereignty, as involving 
the right of secession or neutrality, is a miserable heresy, and 
_ must passaway. We must become one nation, not a commu- 
nity of nations; one State, not a confederacy of States. The 
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national powere must be sovereign, not simply “ first among 
equals ;”’ supreme, and alone inits supremacy. And the man 
who will not swear allegiance thereto, above and against all 
opposing claims of State or county, or town or borough, 
where he may chance to have had his birth, must be held as 
unworthy of American. citizenship, and branded a traitor. 
This sectional fealty must be exterminated, root and branch, 
or there will be no security to national institutions or nation- 
al existence. From the lakes to the gulf, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, we must be onE NatTION. Another important 
lesson of the crisis is, that government is of divine appoint- 
ment; an ordinance of God; not remotely by distant im- 
plications, but directly and positively ; as much so as the 
church and the ordinances of religion. Until this becomes a 
practical conviction, stimulated and made authoritative under 
the sanctions of religion, government and law will have little of 
sacredness and control, save what is secured by physical con- 
straint. But how slight is our regard for the divine ordination 
in government. Who thinks of yielding to truth or honesty, 
or conscience, or God any place in the political caucus or the 
pending election? Indeed, it has been assumed that religion 
was too sacred for these temporalities, and should confine 
itself to things spiritual and eternal. In this way, the whole 
domain of civil responsibility and suffrage has been made 
Godless ; and the ballot, that most sacred of all earthly trusts, 
become a source of popular venality and corruption. A man 
has no more right to trifle with the dallot than he has to sell 
his conscience or soul, and he who would do the former would 
do the latter, provided he could find a market for so worthless 
a commodity. Such are some of the moral implications and 
lessons of this conflict. We are beginning to learn that integ- 
rity and veracity are of some little value in the State ; that a 
religious reverence for the sacredness of the oath is not alto- 
gether worthless in the responsibilities of civil power; that 
“ the fear of the Lord,” and a regard for the Sabbath may 
have some slight relation to political wisdom and military 
strategy. These indications are certainly hopeful, especially 
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as the pledges of that higher moral status, to which I trust 
God intends, though it be “by terrible things in righteous- 
ness” to exalt us. 

But the struggle is not ended ; it is simply begun. What 
then is our duty at this time? I answer: it is a patient, 
enduring, unflagging, unflinching, united loyalty to the 
government in this trial of its authority and strength, Pray, 
what will life be worth to you or your children, if this govern- 
ment is to be destroyed or exchanged for the despotism and 
oppression of the slave power? You say that it shall not be. 
And yet I tremble when I remember that God is just. The 
sin of slavery ; aye, that.dark sin! Is it nota national sin? 
Have we not bowed down to it and worshipped it ; and again 
and again offered incense upon its bloody altar? Has not 
the wealth of the North, to a great extent, if not equally with 
that of the South, come directly from the wrongs of Africa ; 
from the toil and sweat of the slave? Have we not attempted 
to ignore all responsibility for this stupendous evil, and to 
purchase its commercial fellowship by political servility, till 
the South, not without reason, came to believe that interest 
with us was above conscience and patriotism, and that they 
could at pleasure purchase our complicity in any trea- 
son, however revolting, by the simple promise of more fruit- 
ful financial affiances? And would it be strange if Provi- 
dence in its impartial rulings, should decide that liberty and 
property, and life itself should be put in jeopardy by an 
evil which we have been but too willing, indirectly, to cherish 
and sustain? Is not God saying to us, ‘You would not re- 
gard the cry of the poor ; you ‘passed by on the other side,’ and 
said you had no responsibilty for the wrongs of your brother. 
But now, the same despotism that enslaved and crushed him 
threatens you and your children, and you must fight or be 
slaves yourselves. You would not help the oppressed against 
the oppressor, and now the oppressor, grown insolent through 
your complicity, spurns your tolerance even, and you must 
fight or wear the manacles you have in all good conscience, 
and in great political faith, allowed to be fastened upon him.” 
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This is our punishment, and I hope it may prove to be its 
complement. This fearful crisis, this tragedy of treason and 
blood is the fruit of our dallying with temptation ; of a tem- 
porizing, partizan policy; of bartering political integrity and 
the national faith for the worthless prestige of administrative 
power and favor. Disguise it as we will, the negro is the 
cause and occasion of this conflict. Around him, in all his 
revolting stolidity and ignorance, the contest is raging. For 
him, or for the great principles which his social bondage and 
degradation represent, the dark lines of war are drawn across 
a continent. For him, a nation is divided. For him, men of 
the same stock, speaking the same language, united for years 
in commercial interests and government, and in many cases 
of the same neighborhood and family, separate and stand face 
to face in battle array. O, you never meant to fight for the 
negro! no, indeed ! 

When the haughty slave power struck down Charles Sum- 
ner, all New England was in a blaze of resentment, and poli- 
ticians seizing the fitting opportunity, created a political par- 
ty, but they cared as little for the negro as the negro cares 
for himself. And even now, mingling in all this strife, there 
is, I fear, very little of humane or christian sympathy, and 
less of principle for the wrongs of bleeding Africa. But we 
are under the impressment of Providence, drafted into this 
service, and we must fight the “battles of the Lord,” or be 
traitors to God and man. God has given us an honest Presi- 
dent and wise national councilors for whom we thank him. 
In the dark hour of the revolution he gave us Washington, 
and now we are hoping he has given us his successor in a 
youthful leader, whose courage, like Washington’s is only 
equaled by his prudence. 

“ Pray for the peace of Jerusalem!” verily! But the uni- 
ty of the nation is essential to its peace; its wholeness and 
integrity essential to its prosperity. The doctrine of peaceful 
secession, breaking a nation into fragments at the will ofa 
disaffected minority without an effort on the part of the gov- 
ernment to maintain its authority, would be the end of all 
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civil order, and the inauguration of endless sedition and an- 
archy. 

But, whatever may be the final issue, it is worth almost the 
painful ordeal through which we are passing to know that we 
are a people; that we are a nation; that we have a govern- 
ment and a country; that patriotism still rules the national 
heart ; that we are not cowards, and that when freedom is im- 
periled, we fear not death. 


